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Notes of the Month 


The Alternatives for Nyasaland in 1960 

IN 1960 there is to be a conference to review the Constitution of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This conference was 
provided for in the Act of 1953 which created the Federation, and 
there are in the Act no limitations upon the scope of its review. 
The recent serious demonstrations of African discontent have led 
many to urge that this conference must in fact consider a far wider 
range of possible alternatives than was earlier expected. ‘The main 
alternatives and some of the difficulties would appear to be as follows. 

(i) An agreement that the Federation should receive full self- 
government within a few years, combined possibly with a treaty 
between Britain and the Federation in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would accept certain obligations towards its African subjects. 
This proposal would meet the very strong demands of the local 
European leaders. It would be opposed by almost all African poli- 
tical leaders, chiefs, moderates, and nationalists. It would also in- 
volve abandoning a promise given in the Preamble of the Consti- 
tution that the Federation would move towards Dominion status 
when the majority of the inhabitants so desired. 

(ii) A stand-fast with no constitutional changes. As a policy, this 
would involve the assumption that agreement between Africans 
and Europeans in Central Africa will be more easily secured in a 
few years’ time than now. The risk obviously is that in fact both 
European and African opinion would become more intransigent, 
and any final compromise more rather than less difficult to secure. 

(iii) ‘The withdrawal of Nyasaland from the Federation. This is, 
of course, what Africans are currently demanding. It might be ac- 
cepted by the Federal Government as a final compromise, for 
Nyasaland has been a financial liability as well as a security pro- 
blem. However, Nyasaland is poor and might not prove viable on 
its own. Also, could Nyasaland be withdrawn without withdraw- 
ing Northern Rhodesia as well? For both are Protectorates, and in 
both the African majorities wish to be separated from Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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(iv) A negotiated agreement between the leaders of the two com- 
munities on the political basis of the Federation. If this could be 
achieved it might, more than any other alternative, provide the 
basis for a working partnership in the Federation. But on both 
sides there would be serious obstacles. African political demands 
have become more uncompromising. Also, it would appear most 
unlikely that any European political leader would agree to that 
substantial increase in African political representation which a 
negotiated settlement would require. 

(v) The redrawing of political boundaries to group Southern 
Rhodesia and the Copperbelt and the line of rail connecting them 
into a single European-controlled territory with the remaining 
parts of Central Africa regrouped into three British Protectorates 
in which African interests would predominate. These African and 
European areas could be linked together in a loose federation, or, 
if necessary, completely separated. This would be a compromise 
meeting African aspirations in part and securing for the Europeans 
control over the areas in which they are most heavily concentrated. 
But it would still leave some three million Africans under the rule 
of a European population one-tenth its size. It would also, by re- 
moving the wealth-producing areas from Northern Rhodesia, 
leave the Protectorates impoverished and without resources. 

(vi) A resumption of full Protectorate responsibilities by Britain 
over both Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, possibly joined to- 
gether in a smaller federation of their own. This would meet the 
problem of Nyasaland’s viability and it would win for the Pro- 
tectorates the African co-operation and support which they had 
earlier enjoyed. It would be opposed strongly by the European 
political leaders in the Rhodesias. Only a very firm and determined 
U.K. Government would be likely to carry it through successfully. 

Even stated in these bald terms, the dangers and the risks of the 
various alternatives appear much clearer than their advantages and 
chances of success. There is, moreover, a prior question, not yet 
answered, which will greatly affect the decisions made at the con- 
ference: who is to do the conferring? Will Britain invite the politi- 
cal leaders of each community to the meetings, or will it be a con- 
ference between representatives of the British Government and 
the Governments of the Federation? When we know how the 
British Government plans to answer this question we will have a 
good indication of how more generally it plans to use its remaining 
influence in Central Africa. 
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The Commonwealth and the Common Market 

READERS of The World Today may have seen references in the 
press to an ‘unofficial’ Commonwealth Relations Conference which 
was held last January in New Zealand. This was the sixth in a 
series of Conferences which have been convened, at intervals of 
about five years since 1933, for the objective discussion of Com- 
monwealth problems by Chatham House and the associated 
Institutes of International Affairs in Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and South Africa. On this occasion guests were 
also invited from the newer Commonwealth countries and from the 
colonies approaching self-government: in all fifty-six delegates 
from fifteen countries. The group from the United Kingdom was 
led by Sir John Slessor and included The Rt Hon. Peter ‘Thorney- 
croft, M.p., and Mr James Callaghan, M.P. 

It was not to be expected at such a conference that new prin- 
ciples would be laid down on all the subjects which are under daily 
discussion in press and Parliament. Though there were interesting 
exchanges on constitutional topics, and though proposals were put 
forward for improving the machinery of Commonwealth co- 
operation, especially on the side of education and research, it was 
not in these directions that startling decisions were taken. The 
members of the Conference were themselves surprised, on the 
other hand, by the large measure of agreement among all the 
members on the questions of commerce and finance presented by 
an Economic Sub-Committee over which Mr Thorneycroft pre- 
sided. In recent months voices have been heard in London decrying 
the value of the sterling area and questioning our capability to 
increase the flow of investment in the colonies. From such con- 
siderations a notion has got abroad that it would be necessary for 
the U.K. to make a choice between the development of Common- 
wealth trade and the development of trade with continental 
Europe, in short, between the Commonwealth and the Common 
Market. People in London have supposed that it was the dis- 
approval of pressure groups interested in Commonwealth trade 
that cooled the ardour of British negotiators in dealing with the 
six associated Powers in Europe. 

No such suggestions were made at the New Zealand Conference. 
Perhaps the most valuable and the most comprehensive of the dis- 
cussions was that on international investment, led by Professor 
H. M. Robertson of South Africa. It was recognized that ‘you 
cannot invest a deficit.’ Overseas investments must be made out of 
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genuine domestic savings and the provision of funds for invest- 
ment must not trench upon the continued creation of capital in 
forms necessary for maintaining the technical efficiency of the more 
developed territories themselves. The Conference came to the 
interesting conclusion that ‘an imaginative appeal to the generous 
feelings of the public in the more fortunate countries of the 
Commonwealth would meet a much more favourable political 
response than many people might fear’. 

It was well appreciated that investment and trade must grow 
together. Professor John Deutsch of Canada led a discussion in 
which he fastened upon the necessity of removing such restrictions 
as quotas and subsidies. ‘lo arrange this on a regional basis among 
Commonwealth countries—and their respective neighbours—was 
likely to be a more profitable line than attempting to negotiate 
general tariff agreements. ‘The Conference heard with approval the 
suggestion that organizations on the lines of O.E.E.C. might find 
a place in Asia and Africa. 

It was, however, upon the Common Market in Europe that the 
Conference came to the most complete agreement. Mr H. D. Black 
(Australia) presented a paper which the Conference found to be 
convincing. He averred that three choices lay before the U.K. 
Government: 

(1) it might offer to join the Common Market, which would 
mean dearer food at home and an inclination in the other Com- 
monwealth countries to trade elsewhere; 

(2) it might accept the present situation and make the best of it, 
which would place the U.K. at a grave disadvantage in much of 
her European trade but would not affect the trade with Europe of 
the other Commonwealth countries; 

(3) it might keep the negotiations alive and might aim at a ‘new 
trading relationship of the U.K., the Commonwealth, and Europe’. 

Though any one of these three courses would involve the U.K., 
and the other countries if they concurred, in difficulties and sacri- 
fices, the third course was the least objectionable and the most 
rewarding in other directions. After long and close discussion, the 
Conference accepted Mr Black’s analysis and unanimously agreed 
to the following resolutions: 


That a new approach was needed in the negotiations with the six 
countries of Europe . . . that the Governments of the U.K. and the 
other Commonwealth countries should urgently consider the advis- 
ability of conducting joint negotiations . . . that the Commonwealth 
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should be prepared to consider variations in the system of mutual 
preferences . . . that such concessions would entail some degree of 
sacrifice on the part of all Commonwealth countries . . . that the free 
entry of staple foodstuffs into the U.K. should be preserved . . . and that 
the U.S.A. should be invited to assist in securing a satisfactory solution. 


The remarkable feature of this document is that it should have 
been adopted, without a single dissentient voice, by a Conference 
including Cabinet Ministers from Australia and New Zealand, 
members of the legislature from South Africa, India, Rhodesia, 
Ceylon, and Malaya, as well as from the U.K., and economists from 
all the countries of the older Commonwealth. 


Lebanon in Perspective 
(From a Correspondent recently in Betrut) 

FOURTEEN years ago, the removal of French control made it 
necessary to seek a new solution to the old problem of the rela- 
tions between the Lebanon and the rest of the Arabic-speaking 
world. In its semi-dependent, semi-independent condition at the 
end of the war, a temporary solution was found in the Lebanon’s 
refusing to join the Arab League except on condition that the 
League itself should be nothing more than a committee of wholly 
independent States, guaranteeing one another’s independence and 
frontiers. The interests of the individual States were much more 
important than the common interest of the whole, so that the 
peculiar relation of Christian, Druze, and Muslim within the Leba- 
non determined the pattern of the Arab League. At that time plans 
for Arab unity could not be anything but a theoretical exercise. 
Today the progress in every field which the Arab countries have 
made since achieving political independence—health, education, 
technical efficiency, and so on—and the integration of Egypt and 
Syria to form one United Arab Republic have brought the idea of 
Arab unity out of the sphere of speculation and made it a pressing 
practical problem. This can be seen in Iraq, where the revolu- 
tionary movement has split not over any question of policy with- 
in Iraq but over the issue of inter-Arab relations. 

The same is true of the Lebanon. A hundred years ago external 
political interests, working on religious differences within the 
country, resulted in the events of 1860-4. At the end of the second 
World War, the same differences and the political position result- 
ing from them played a decisive part in deciding the constitution 
of the Arab League. Last summer’s events were a trial of strength 
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between the constituent portions of the Lebanon imposed on them 
by the pressure of the demand for Arab unity. Thanks to the 
spread of civilizing influences, the struggle was less bloody 
(though, with perhaps 2,000 casualties, quite bloody enough) 
than a hundred years ago; the legacy of bitter memories is rela- 
tively light. This time the struggle was kept out of the specifically 
religious field, largely thanks to the influence of the Maronite 
Patriarch. There are Christians who blame the Patriarch for, as 
they put it, not keeping himself out of politics. What the Patriarch 
seems really to have done by his intervention was to keep religion 
out of politics—a thing for which all Lebanese and, in the first 
place the Christians, should surely be profoundly thankful. The 
solution, when it came, was on traditional lines; no one section 
would dominate the other, but they would continue to live to- 
gether on terms of approximate equality. The device for ensuring 
this was the election of a President conspicuous for his unobtru- 
siveness and impartiality; and then the formation of an interim 
Cabinet of four Ministers only, two representing one tendency and 
two the other. Since each Minister has several portfolios, they must 
of necessity leave most of the work to their permanent officials. 
The arrangement has a very provisional appearance, but in politics 
provisional solutions can sometimes last a long time. 

Since the two opposing parties secured large quantities of arms, 
which cannot be collected from them without the risk of precipitat- 
ing a fresh struggle, the position remains anxious. It is, however, 
arguable that a lesson has been learnt. Leaders on both sides claim 
a limited victory. The partisans of Arab unity claim that their 
demonstration has shown conclusively that the Lebanon cannot 
be entirely detached from the political background of the Arab 
world or become a mere overseas annexe of the West. The parti- 
sans of complete Lebanese independence claim that their counter- 
demonstration has shown that the Lebanon cannot be rushed into 
forming part of any partial union of the Arab countries and so 
being drawn into a bitter internal Arab dispute. It may be that 
the supporters of Arab unity will have learned that they must wait, 
as far as the Lebanon is concerned, until the rest of the Arab world 
has made up its mind. Their opponents will perhaps have been 
helped to realize that when the inevitable does happen they had 
better accept it with as good a grace as they can muster. In other 
words, Lebanon may be destined to be the last comer into a united 
Arab state, but it is never likely to be an active founder member. 





Cyprus: Conflict and Reconciliation 


DuRING 1958 the Cyprus question entered its most critical phase. 
On the international front Greco-Turkish relations came danger- 
ously near to final disruption. In Cyprus itself communal strife led 
to the worst outbreak of violence since the beginning of the Emer- 
gency in April 1955. The intensive efforts of the new Governor, 
Sir Hugh Foot, to secure Greek goodwill caused widespread 
anxiety among the Turks, who interpreted this policy as a sign 
that Britain intended to give way to Greek demands. 

Loss of confidence in Britain’s ability to settle the problem with- 
out detriment to Turkish interests encouraged the ‘Turks to step- 
up agitation for Partition. As a minority the Cypriot Turks were 
dependent on the support of the Turkish Government; and their 
recourse to violence reflected simultaneously their own fears and 
the attitude prevailing in Ankara. At the end of January 1958, 
while the British Foreign Secretary was in Turkey discussing the 
Cyprus question, seven Turks were killed in two days during 
clashes with the British security forces. Turkish hostility towards 
the British reached its peak after an incident in which an Army 
truck driving through a crowd of demonstrators knocked down and 
killed two Turks, including a woman. The British authorities had 
hitherto been able to count on the restraint of the Turkish com- 
munity and its vital co-operation in the struggle against Eoka, but 
from now on were faced with the possibility of armed opposition 
on two fronts. 


THE QUESTION OF PARTITION 


Turkish policy had again been influenced, as it had been in 1955, 
by the determination to show the world the strength of ‘Turkish 
feeling on the Cyprus question. And the methods which had suc- 
cessfully promoted the Greek case were faithfully copied by the 
Turks. Turkish Cypriots made numerous inflammatory speeches 
in Turkey. Their ranks had now been considerably strengthened 
by the addition of Mr Raouf Denktash, a young and able lawyer 
who had recently resigned from the Legal Service of the Cyprus 
Government. Huge demonstrations in favour of Partition were 
held throughout the country. In Istanbul a wax effigy of Arch- 
bishop Makarios was burnt in front of a vast crowd. The Oecu- 
menical Patriarch and the Greek minority were subjected to per- 
sistent attacks by the local press. But elaborate precautions were 
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taken by the Turkish authorities to ensure that the anti-Greek 
riots of September 1955 were not repeated; and, despite the mas- 
sive scale of the rallies and the enthusiasm which they generated, 
no incidents were reported in Turkey. These events were, how- 
ever, regularly broadcast to Cyprus by Ankara Radio, and their 
effect on the Turkish Cypriot community in whipping up agitation 
was disastrous. 

The over-confidence of the Turkish Cypriots was also fostered 
by the firm belief that Turkey would, if necessary, send troops to 
their assistance. Thus the fact that in Cyprus the Greeks outnum- 
bered them by four to one was no deterrent. In Turkish houses 
in the island posters could be found which showed Cyprus parti- 
tioned across the figure of a helmeted Turkish soldier. ‘Partition 
or death’ had become the Turkish slogan. Leaflets circulated by 
the Turks emulated the fanaticism which had originated with 
Eoka: 


O Turkish Youth! 

The day is near when you will be called upon to sacrifice your life 
and blood in the ‘PARTITION’ struggle—to the struggle for freedom. . . 

Your are a brave Turk. You are faithful to your country and nation 
and are entrusted with the task of demonstrating Turkish might. Be 
ready to break the chains of slavery with your determination and will- 
power and with your love of freedom. 

All Turkdom, right and justice and God are with you. PARTITION OR 
DEATH. 


-ke 

The activities of the Turkish underground, T.M.T.,? the successor 
to Volkan, increased. The T.M.T., though cruder, smaller, and 
much less well organized, modelled itself on Eoka. The boycott of 
British goods which Eoka had ordered was now applied by the 
Turks to Greek produce. Turks caught smoking Greek cigarettes 
or using Greek shops were beaten up by gangs of youths. Any 
Turk who deviated from the national line that coexistence with 
the Greeks was impossible was liable to be denounced as a traitor. 
Much of the intimidation which took place at this time was carried 
out by self-appointed exponents of the cause. In the spring of 
1958 two Turkish Communists who belonged to a Greek and pre- 
dominantly left-wing trade union were murdered by T.M.T., not 
for their ideological beliefs but because such membership involved 
co-operation with Greeks. 

1 Distributed in Larnaca, 6 June 1958. 

2? Turk Mudafa Teskilat (Turkish Defence Organization). 
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PROVOCATION AND RETALIATION 


Tension was accelerated by the British Government’s prolonged 
delay in publishing the new plan for Cyprus. Fearing that the plan 
would not provide for Partition, the Turks intensified their activi- 
ties. A bomb explosion outside the Turkish press office in Nicosia 
on the night of 7 June 1958 marked the beginning of the most 
acute phase of racial tension which the island had seen. Greeks 
suspected that the bomb, which did little damage, was of ‘Turkish 
origin. It served as a time signal and excuse for Turkish rioters to 
invade the Greek quarters. Violent clashes broke out to the pealing 
of church bells; two Greeks were killed; much Greek property was 
ransacked or damaged by fire. The pattern of arson, murder, and 
destruction was repeated in many parts of the island in the course 
of the next eight weeks. Passions reached a climax on 12 June, 
when eight Greeks were massacred by Turks during a clash out- 
side Nicosia. An Army patrol had previously arrested a group of 
Greek trouble-makers, but was unable to hand them over to 
Nicosia Police Station which at the time was surrounded by riot- 
ing Turkish women. The Greek prisoners were, in consequence, 
abandoned unarmed near the Turkish village of Guenyeli. 

With a view to Partition, the Turks concentrated on the with- 
drawal of their minorities from predominantly Greek areas and 
the eviction of Greeks from areas where the Turkish community 
formed the majority. Many Greeks fled during the initial panic. 
Those remaining were subjected to threats from Turkish hooligans. 
In the atmosphere of fear and confusion Turkish bullying thrived 
on the timidity of the ordinary Greek householder. And the sight 
of a Turkish youth brandishing a kitchen knife across the garden 
fence was sufficient to set in motion a fresh wave of Greek evacua- 
tions. In one week 600 families had left their homes. Two-thirds 
were Greek. Many of the Turks, however, who left the Greek areas 
at this stage did so largely under the pressure of Turkish agitators. 
Empty Greek houses were occupied by Turkish squatters. In some 
districts both communities burned down the houses belonging to 
the other. The Greek leaders called for volunteers to form defence 
groups. 

The policy of leniency adopted by Sir Hugh Foot with the object 
of creating political goodwill had, in the view of the military, en- 
abled Eoka to regain its former strength, and early in July Eoka 
embarked on a full-scale retaliation against the Turks. Buses carry- 
ing Turkish workers were ambushed; shepherds were beaten to 
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death. Though the gulf between the communities was wider than 
ever, the acting Turkish leader, Mr Denktash, and the Greek 
mayor of Nicosia, Dr Dervis, co-operated with the Governor in 
issuing the following statement on 12 July: ‘We join the Governor 
in calling on everyone in Cyprus to stop violence between Greeks 
and Turks at once. If this goes on there is no end to the suffering 
it may bring. Let bloodshed cease here and now.” A few days 
later Archbishop Makarios endorsed this appeal from Athens but 
qualified his statement with recriminations against the British and 
the Turks. 

Violence nevertheless continued to gather momentum. And on 
22 July the Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, ordered an island-wide 
standstill for forty-eight hours. Civilian movements and com- 
munications were completely restricted. The T.M.T. was pro- 
scribed; 50 Turks and more than 1,500 Greeks were arrested. 
The Greeks included men and women who had recently been 
released after careful screening. Others were suspects who had 
narrowly escaped detention in the past. Since the beginning of 
June fatal casualties totalled g5 people, and 170 had been wounded. 
During the twelve days before the arrests 51 people had been 
killed, and Greek attacks against the Turks had doubled. The new 
measures, the most drastic yet enforced, were considered essential 
for the prevention of full-scale civil war. 

But Eoka’s campaign against the Turks continued. In the main 
towns the Turks, although outnumbered, were more than able to 
hold their own. Here reprisals against the Greeks chiefly took the 
form of arson; as many as fifty fires a day were started. Many of 
Eoka’s Turkish victims, however, were peasants living in isolated 
iiamlets surrounded by Greek villages. Turkish villagers were often 
too frightened to go out and cultivate their crops, and in conse- 
quence faced great hardship. Towards the end of July a Turkish 
community in the Paphos district moved more than a hundred 
miles, taking furniture and livestock with them, to a site in the 
Nicosia plain. This was the first time that the Turks had moved in 
organized groups. Other villages were ready to follow. It was feared 
that this might be the start of mass migrations to the northern 
sector of the island, which the Turks had always claimed would 
belong to Turkey in the event of Partition. 

Co-operation between the Greeks and Turks was non-existent 


1 Cyprus Government News Release, 12 July 1958, No. 7, and The Sunday 
Times, 13 July 1958. 
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except in Government departments, and in a few villages where 
the communities were equal in numbers. In the towns the Turks 
had set up separate Municipal Councils. Marketing arrangements 
were totally disorganized and had to be partly taken over by the 
Government. Greek lawyers refused to attend the Courts because 
they were located in the Turkish quarter of Nicosia. Doctors and 
dentists of both communities lost many of their patients. Both 
sides suffered great economic hardship. Commercial life, which 
normally functioned on an island-wide basis, was drastically cur- 
tailed by prolonged curfews and by the reluctance of the Greeks 
to go through Turkish villages. According to Mr Andreas Ziartides, 
the Secretary-General of the Pancyprian Federation of Labour, 
£600,000 was lost in wages in the building and contracting industry 
alone during this period of communal strife. Many Greeks were 
living in conditions of great squalor. Greek factories in the habit 
of employing Turkish workers faced labour problems. The Turkish 
community, which was far from self-sufficient and depended on 
the Greeks for much of its trade, was confronted with food short- 
ages and black-market prices. 

At the end of July the British Prime Minister, Mr Macmillan, 
made an appeal for the end of violence. This was backed up by 
similar appeals from the Greek and Turkish Prime Ministers. As 
the weeks went by Archbishop Makarios was visited in Athens by 
increasing numbers of Cypriots, among them former extremists, 
who urged him to exert his influence in favour of a compromise 
settlement before final catastrophe descended upon the island. On 
4 August Colonel Grivas issued a cryptic leaflet declaring a five-day 
cease-fire against the British and the Turks, but reserving the 
right to future action in the event of ‘provocation’. The T.M.T. 
immediately responded with orders that all armed groups should 
stop their activities until further notice; that no Greek property 
should be touched unless Turkish property was touched; that no 
pressure should be brought to bear on Greeks in the minority un- 
less pressure was brought to bear on Turks in the minority. 

Communal strife did not break out again. The Greeks had at 
last realized that the vicious circle of attack and reprisal, followed 
up by the flight of the Greeks and the migration of the Turks to 
the north of the island, could only hasten the dreaded day of 
Partition. The Turks themselves now had misgivings about Parti- 
tion. Eight weeks’ communal strife had forcibly shown up many 
of the practical difficulties involved. It was estimated that the 
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creation of a homogeneous Turkish sector would necessitate the 
resettlement of some 60,000 people, and that of the two com- 
munities the Turks would suffer more. The Turks had also 
learned that, short of grave international complications, the help 
which Turkey could send them was strictly limited, and that offers 
of military reinforcements were worth no more than the rhetoric 
of opportunist politicians. 


ALLEGED BRITISH PARTIALITY TOWARDS THE TURKS 

The burden of keeping the two communities apart fell mainly 
on the British troops; and the drain on military manpower was 
severe. Many incidents could not be avoided despite the presence 
of more than 30,000 troops in the island. Installations such as the 
oxygen factory required many guards in order to persuade the 
Greeks to continue working there. Large areas had to be policed 
by mobile patrols and by units permanently stationed in the worst 
trouble spots. In the extreme heat of the Cyprus summer, guard 
duties could only be sustained for short periods; and for much of 
the time the troops were seriously overworked. They carried out 
their arduous duties in the face of constant criticism from the 
Cypriots. British soldiers helped to extinguish hundreds of fires, 
but were accused of deliberate negligence in the case of every 
house or church which was burnt down. The allegations of ill- 
treatment on the part of the British forces which had figured 
prominently in Eoka’s propaganda the previous year' had now 
been replaced by accusations of ‘partiality’ towards the Turks. 

Partiality, where it existed, was dictated by political expediency 
and operational necessity. At policy level it could be traced to the 
importance which Britain and the United States attached to Tur- 
key as the last reliable bastion of Western policy in the Middle 
East. In the island psychological and practical factors entered into 
the question. Apart from periods of truce, Greeks had for three 
years been shooting British soldiers in the back. The natural 
sympathies of the Army as a whole were inevitably with the Turks, 
who were seen as loyal, courageous allies, sharing the same dan- 
gers in the pursuit of the common enemy—Eoka. Any sympathy 
felt by the ordinary soldier for the Greeks when Turkish lawless- 
ness was at its height was subsequently dispelled by Eoka’s murder 
on 2 August 1958 of Sergeant Hammond in the presence of his 


See ‘The Uneasy Truce in Cyprus’, in The World Today, October 1957, 
Pp. 428-30. 
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small son. For reasons of security, friction with the Turks was 
avoided wherever possible, and Turkish offences were sometimes 
overlooked, especially since the majority of local recruits in the 
security forces were Turkish. Nevertheless, some Turks were ar- 
rested, and their mosques and houses searched. At Omorphita 
lethal weapons were found in the houses of both communities; yet 
the Greeks insisted that the Turks had been warned in advance of 
the search. 

Some of the Greek complaints, however, were reasonable. An- 
kara Radio, for instance, was allowed to broadcast its inflammatory 
propaganda unhindered, while Athens Radio was jammed. Bail 
was once granted to a Turk, who then escaped to Turkey before 
trial, but Greek terrorists were always held in custody. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PARTNERSHIP 


On 19 June the British Government stated! that in view of the 
disagreement between Greece and ‘Turkey and between the two 
communities it had decided to give a firm lead out of the deadlock. 
The new plan provided for separate Greek and Turkish Houses 
of Representatives and a Council of Ministers which would be 
presided over by the British Governor and include six Greek 
Cypriot and four Turkish Cypriot Ministers. Defence, internal 
security, and external affairs would be reserved to the Governor. 
Greece and Turkey would each be invited to appoint one repre- 
sentative to co-operate with the Governor. The international status 
of the island was to remain unchanged for seven years. But if the 
Greek and ‘Turkish Governments were willing to extend this ‘ex- 
periment in partnership’ the British Government might, at the 
appropriate time, be willing to share the sovereignty of the island 
with Greece and Turkey. 

In the absence of the Turkish leader Dr Kutchuk, Mr Denktash 
immediately branded the plan as ‘a stepping-stone towards Enosis’. 
The Greek Cypriots waited, as usual, for a lead from Archbishop 
Makarios, who dismissed the plan as ‘wholly unacceptable’ be- 
cause it precluded ‘the fundamental and unalienable right of the 
people of Cyprus to self-determination’. Moreover, the Arch- 
bishop added, it would create a focus of permanent unrest and a 
threat to the peace of the whole region. On 20 June the Greek 
Prime Minister also rejected the plan and suggestions for a tripar- 
tite meeting. The Turkish Prime Minister later stated that Turkey 


1 Cyprus: Statement of Policy, June 1958 (Cmnd. 455). 
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was willing to attend talks but could not accept any settlement 
which did not contain the idea of partition. The British objective 
at this time, however, was to leave the question of a final solution 
open until passions had cooled and conditions were more favour- 
able to a compromise. 

On 15 August, shortly after Mr Macmillan’s visit to Greece, 
Turkey, and Cyprus, the British Government announced its in- 
tention to go ahead with the plan subject to minor amendments. 
An Order in Council had already approved the preparation of 
electoral rolls, and the establishment of separate Greek and Turkish 
municipal councils, wherever desirable, would be authorized. As a 
concession to the Greeks, vague references were made to the pos- 
sible development at some future date of a joint Legislative As- 
sembly; the question of dual nationality was to be indefinitely 
deferred; and the representatives of Greece and Turkey were no 
longer to serve as members of the Governor’s Council. Neverthe- 
less, Greece and Turkey were each asked to appoint their repre- 
sentative by 1 October; their functions still remained ill-defined. 

Suspicions that little had been achieved during the British Prime 
Minister’s visit to Athens were confirmed on 20 August when 
Greece rejected the British proposals on the ground that the 
modifications did not meet her three main objections: that no 
third Government should be involved in the administration of 
Cyprus; that a single representative Assembly should be set up 
on a proportional basis; and that the numerical composition of the 
Governor’s Council should correspond to that of the population. 

At the root of Greek objections lay the fear that the plan would 
give Turkey an irrevocable stake in the island. Greek and Cypriot 
spokesmen claimed that the participation of Greece and Turkey 
in the administration of Cyprus was a breach of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. At the end of August Archbishop Makarios stated in 
Athens that the Cypriots were determined to ‘combat and oppose 
by all means at their disposal . . . any attempted return of Turkey 
to Cyprus in whatever form’. This new declaration of hostility was 
followed up by a lengthy indictment of the British for their ‘par- 
tiality’ towards the Turks. 

In the meantime the Turkish reaction to the plan had mellowed 
considerably. The Turkish Foreign Minister had stated that Part- 
nership and Partition were not irreconcilable. The Iraqi coup 
d’état in July with its potential dangers for Turkey had led to a 


1 Daily Telegraph, 16 August 1958. 
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more realistic approach at diplomatic level. The Turkish Cypriots 
had now begun to see some of the advantages of the plan, which 
came closer to their demands than to those of the Greeks. ‘Turkish 
acceptance of the plan, however, merely increased Greek suspicions 
that it was bound to end in Partition. 


AN INDEPENDENT CYPRUS 


On 22 September Archbishop Makarios told Mrs Barbara Castle 
in Athens that the Cypriots would accept an interim period of self- 
government leading to independent status which would not be 
changed without the sanction of the United Nations. Later 
Makarios formally submitted this proposal to the British Govern- 
ment through its Embassy in Athens. The idea of independence 
for Cyprus was not new. In the corridors of the United Nations 
it was known to be a favourite thesis of Mr Krishna Menon. And 
as early as the spring of 1957 Greek statesmen had told corres- 
pondents in private that sooner or later a formula would have to 
be devised which precluded both Enosis and Partition. 

In principle the British Government was no longer opposed to 
ultimate independence for Cyprus, but considered that any attempt 
to press the issue at this stage would intensify racial tension. The 
phrase ‘without the sanction of the United Nations’ was bound to 
raise the suspicions of the Turks that the Archbishop’s new ap- 
proach might be just another camouflaged attempt to achieve 
Enosis. Moreover, any further vacillations in British policy were 
likely to precipitate a new setback in Anglo-Turkish relations, 
which had narrowly survived the crisis of the summer. ‘Thus in the 
face of renewed violence from Eoka the Cyprus Government per- 
sisted in its determination to implement the plan, if need be with- 
out the co-operation of the Greeks during the initial stages. 

Intensive efforts were made by M. Spaak, the Secretary-General 
of N.A.T.O.,! who visited Athens on 23 September, to arrange a 
conference between Britain, Greece, Turkey, and representatives 
of the Cypriot people. But at the end of October Greece refused to 
co-operate any further in these negotiations. As in the past, Greeks 
suspected that the conference was a British attempt to frustrate the 
forthcoming appeal to the United Nations. 

In November Greece appealed—for the fifth time—to the U.N. 
General Assembly, but abandoned her customary demand for self- 

! See Discussion on Cyprus in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Septem- 
ber—October 1958 (Cmnd. 566). 
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determination in favour of a resolution calling for guaranteed inde- 
pendence for Cyprus. Britain and Turkey called for the resump- 
tion of negotiations. The British representative emphasized that 
his country did not approve of Partition, and that the question of 
British sovereignty need not be a barrier to a settlement. The main 
feature of the debate, however, was the severity of the dispute be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, and at one stage the debate degenerated 
into a dialogue between the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers. 

Contrary to Greek hopes, the bid for independence made little 
impact in the United States. The long and costly campaign waged 
by the Greeks to win American support was losing ground. The 
American public had little interest in the subject, which was, in 
any case, dwarfed by the Berlin crisis. And among thoughtful 
Americans exasperation was growing at the failure of three Western 
countries to reach agreement. A newspaper interview with Maka- 
rios in which he was reported to have claimed that his independence 
proposal had the support of the U.S. Government evoked a swift 
denial from the State Department. In the U.N. Political Com- 
mittee the United States, taking a decisive line for the first time, 
voted for the Iranian resolution calling for a conference between 
the three countries directly concerned and representatives of the 
Cypriots. Thirty-one nations voted for this resolution, and twenty- 
eight abstained. Greece, still reluctant to join in tripartite talks, was 
among the twenty-two nations which voted against it. But in the 
plenary session of the General Assembly, a compromise resolution, 
drafted at the last moment by Mexico in agreement with Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey, was unanimously adopted. 

The rapprochement between Greece and Turkey, which began 
on the last day of the U.N. debate, culminated in the Zurich 
Agreement! of 11 February 1959. This constituted a remarkable 
achievement for Greek and Turkish statesmanship. A week later 
the plan was accepted in London by the U.K. Government, and, 
on behalf of the Cypriots, by Archbishop Makarios and Dr 
Kutchuk. Cyprus was to become an independent republic with a 
Greek President and a Turkish Vice-President. Cypriot independ- 
ence would be guaranteed by Britain, Greece, and Turkey, who 
would undertake to prohibit the union of Cyprus with any other 
State, or the partition of the island. British sovereignty would be 
retained over two areas used as bases. The transfer of sovereignty 
for the rest of the island was expected to take place within a year. 


1 See Conference on Cyprus, 19 February 1959 (Cmnd. 679 and Cmnd. 680). 
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Turkish anxieties had been overcome by the decision to set up 
joint military headquarters in the island, where contingents from 
Greece and Turkey would be stationed; and by the right of the 
guaranteeing Powers, in the event of a breach of the treaty, to take 
unilateral action should concerted action prove impossible. 

The London Agreement brought to an end a conflict which had 
lasted nearly four years, had cost over 600 lives,’ and had seriously 
endangered the Western alliance. The final settlement was far re- 
moved from the original claims of the main contestants. All three 
countries had made major concessions. The hardest sacrifice of all 
was probably the Greek surrender of the long-cherished hope of 
Enosis. Many difficulties lay ahead. It was not surprising that 
Cypriots, faced for the first time in history with the responsibility 
of governing their own island, should have looked to the future 
with considerable misgiving. 

N. C. 
1 CASUALTIES IN CYPRUS, APRIL 1955-FEBRUARY 1959 
Killed in clashes Killed in 
Killed by Eoka with Security Forces Communal Strife 
United Kingdom 142® — 
Greeks a 218f ‘ 60 


Turks as 29$ 55 
Others oa 4 — 


* 104 Servicemen, 12 police, 26 civilians. 
¢ 15 police, 203 civilians. 
~ 22 police, 7 civilians. 


Nationalism in Africa 


The Two Accra Conferences 


Is GHANA, as Sir Roy Welensky has alleged, responsible for the 
disturbed state of Central Africa; or has Dr Nkrumah rightly read 
the signs of the times and decided to'confer his patronage on 
leaders of movements which would, in any case, have come into 
prominence but which, without the inspiration of Accra, might not 
be using the language of ‘Pan-Africa’? 

Dr Nkrumah himself is not a recent convert to the idea of Pan- 
Africa, or West African federation, even if circumstances have 
allowed him to lay more stress on Ghana’s leading role than some 
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other African leaders like. From the moment of Ghana’s inde- 
pendence he has emphasized the importance he attaches to the 
independence of other African territories, and to co-operation 
among them. But any West African leader in his position would 
be likely to talk in the language of Pan-Africa, or at any rate of 
West African Federation. 

In West Africa the first really nationalist movement was based 
on the idea of West African Federation. ‘The West African Con- 
gress of the early ‘twenties assumed that the four British terri- 
tories would march together in some form of association. Then, 
indeed, Accra had far more in common with Freetown, Bathurst, 
and Lagos than it had with Kumasi or Tamale, or than the other 
coastal capitals had with their interior towns—the Congress 
leaders, for example, usually wore waistcoats, which in those days 
was enough to differentiate them sharply from their up-country 
fellows. More recently the West African Students’ Union, which 
from London had for some years played a prominent part in 
stimulating political feeling in West Africa, proceeded on the as- 
sumption that there would eventually be a West African Federa- 
tion. 

The first real demonstration of Dr Nkrumah’s international am- 
bition did not, however, involve West Africa as such; it even up- 
set some West Africans still in colonial status, as they were not 
invited to the Conference of Independent African States, which 
took place in Accra in April last year. Yet this conference, though 
it based its decisions firmly on the declarations of the Bandung 
Afro-Asian Conference of 1955, was an attempt to assert African 
independence not only of Europe, but of Asia, and to show inde- 
pendent Africa at work on its own. For that reason only inde- 
pendent States were welcome. 

It would be misleading to suppose, that, apart from their in- 
dependence, these States had much in common before the 
conference began. In particular, no two of them had exactly similar 
political systems; but the eight together presented a fascinating 
variety of institutions. 

The three monarchies, of which one, Libya, is a newly formed 
federation, and two, Ethiopia and Morocco, have ancient origins, 
are alike only in that none is ‘constitutional’; of the two then 
parliamentary democracies, based on the British model, the Sudan 
was a republic with a council of six as ‘head of State’, while Ghana 
was a Commonwealth monarchy; the Sudan has since become a 
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military autocracy. The three States ruled and headed by Presi- 
dents, Liberia, Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic, differ from 
each other as much as from the monarchies, but none is a con- 
ventional democracy. 

Racially, these States include people indistinguishable from 
Europeans, as well as Arabs and West Africans. Five of the States 
are Muslim, but with different forms of Islam which allow some, 
for example, to grant the franchise to women and others to with- 
hold it. The three States where most members of the Govern- 
ments are Christian include Ethiopia, whose church is a State 
Church of a kind unknown elsewhere. Some, like Ghana and 
Liberia, though containing peoples with ancient traditions, never 
existed as States until recent times; others, like Ethiopia and 
Morocco, have respectable antiquity; while Egypt is almost as old 
as history. These last three States have in their time been im- 
perial Powers, and are still expansionist; others have known only 
a brief time of independence. Some States have very close con- 
nections with the West; others look elsewhere (though none is in- 
ternally Communist). At Accra, too, the States had to use English 
and French as their common languages. 

In face of such diversity, the most important thing about the 
Accra Conference is that it was held at all. For the first need of 
Africa’s independent States, if they are to co-operate, is simply to 
know each other, to find out how much and how little they have 
in common; to ask whether the modern fashion of attributing 
political significance to the geographical entities called continents 
makes sense. 

Algeria was probably the most important item on the confer- 
ence’s agenda (there had been some opposition to discussing it, 
but the French bombing of Sakhiet changed that). In view of the 
deep emotion aroused on this subject, particularly among North 
African States, the final resolution was moderately phrased— 
though it is difficult to know quite what was meant by the decision 
to make ‘every possible effort to help’ the Algerian rebels. 

On racialism the conference expressed views with which few 
people except those directly criticized would disagree. It recog- 
nized the value of religious bodies in fighting racialism and went 
so far as to urge the Governments of the eight States to be careful 
always to put their own houses in order. Ghana herself gave an 
excellent example of good race relations, for when Dr Nkrumah 
and his Ministers greeted the arriving delegates at Accra Airport 
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they were always accompanied by Ghana’s British G.O.C., General 
Paley, and the British Commissioner of Police, Mr Alexander: and 
the security of the visitors was in the capable hands of Superin- 
tendent Carruthers. 

The resolution on economic matters, whose phrasing was one 
of the clearest proofs of the complete absence of Communist in- 
fluence at the conference, urged establishment of a joint economic 
research commission which, among other things, would ‘lay down 
proposals by which independent African States can receive foreign 
capital and employ foreign experts’ and ‘encourage co-operation 
with other countries in such manner as not to affect their inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and unity’. 

In the discussion on Africa’s remaining colonies there was less 
realism. It could not be guessed from the conference’s resolution 
that the end of colonialism in Africa was in sight, and that the 
country with the biggest population in Africa, Nigeria, and the 
country with the greatest area, French West Africa, were on the 
verge of independence. The conference wanted a definite date to 
be set for each African colony’s independence and recommended 
participating Governments to offer dependent peoples facilities 
for training. On neither of these points was any detail available, 
though it was suggested by a conference spokesman that by ‘train- 
ing’ was meant training for self-government. 

As well as the general resolution on dependent territories, the 
conference passed one on French Cameroons and one on French 
Togoland. The affairs of these two territories had not apparently 
been singled out in the original provisional agenda, nor had reso- 
lutions on them been worked out in advance, as was the case with 
most other matters. The conference’s information about the 
Cameroons seems to have come from Dr Moumie, leader of the 
banned U.P.C. (Union des Populations Camérounaises), who arrived 
in Accra with the delegates from United Arab Republic—the only 
real sign of Cairo influence. At the time there were, as there still 
are, African-led Governments in both French and British Camer- 
oons, and in Togoland, but their representatives were not asked for 
their views. A resolution on Togoland, passed after a hearing given 
to Juvento, an Opposition group in Togoland, particularly criti- 
cized the electoral laws. The French Government, which might 
have ignored the Algerian resolution, could scarcely have failed to 
protest formally about the Cameroons and Togoland ones—if there 
had been a French Government at the time. 
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What influence did the conference have? The delegates were 
impressed by Ghana—by the streets of Accra and the great main 
roads, by the fact that the telephones worked, that the police ar- 
rangements were efficient, that the army’s drill was so precise. 
Even arrangements for accommodation, which often contribute to 
international disharmony, were excellent. Representatives of the 
eight States have carried out the conference’s decision to send 
propaganda parties to a large number of countries on behalf of 
Algeria. Dr Nkrumah himself has followed up the conference by 
visiting the capital of each of the independent States, and there 
have been other exchanges. No doubt, also, political co-operation 
between these States at the United Nations has been closer. 

But if concrete results are difficult to assess, there is no doubt 
that the conference was valuable in demonstrating two important 
trends. In the first place, U.A.R. efforts to bring African States 
into the anti-Israel crusade were defeated—even the Israelis could 
accept the conference’s resolution calling for a ‘just’ solution of the 
Israel-Arab problem. In the second place, the conference could 
have offered little satisfaction to the Soviet Union, because of its 
friendliness to Western Powers (except France), and because of its 
failure at any point to pay tribute to Communist achievements or 
leadership. 

The Soviet Union can have derived little satisfaction, either, 
from the other Accra Conference—the All-African Peoples’ Con- 
ference held last December. On this occasion parties and trade 
unions from all over Africa, independent and dependent, were 
represented. 

Both Dr Nkrumah, who opened the conference, and Mr Tom 
Mboya of Kenya, who was elected Chairman, tickled the curiosity 
of correspondents by references in their speeches to the need for 
Africans to be on their guard against ‘outside influences’. Dr 
Nkrumah said that such influences were ‘not necessarily from 
Europe’, while Mr Mboya, emphasizing Africa’s inditierence to 
great Power quarrels, said that Africans would not tolerate inter- 
ference from any country—‘and I mean any’. 

There were, of course, Russian observers, but to a surprising 
extent they were detached. They were, indeed, observers. The 
Chinese delegation, on the other hand, desperately wanted to be 
participants, and early on protested at the presence of the Chinese 
Nationalist flag (the conference hall was decorated with all the 
U.N. flags). Indeed there is little doubt that the Russians, who 
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have been in the game for a long time, approach colonial liberation 
movements with more caution than do the Chinese—or even the 
East Germans, whose representatives in Accra were no less ‘en- 
gaged’ in the conference than the Chinese. It is significant, too, 
that the F.L.N. of Algeria, staunchly anti-Communist, has sent a 
delegation to Pekin—but none to Moscow. If Sir Roy Welensky 
had seen the hand of Pekin in Central Africa, and not that of Mos- 
cow, he would have been wrong, but would have shown himself 
to be better informed. 

Though there were some Marxist speeches during the conference 
from French Africa, almost all speeches stressed the need for 
Africans to work out their own solutions. Indeed the concept of 
‘African personality’ is un-Marxist, as it denies the existence of 
classes and class attitudes. In general, too, the conference stood 
for non-violence, even if representatives of the Algerian insurgents 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, and there was evident the be- 
ginning of a movement to sanctify Mau-Mau as a genuine na- 
tionalist uprising. 

What about the Egyptians at this conference? It was a representa- 
tive of the United Arab Republic who made the first contribution 
from the platform. His attempt to create hostility against Israel 
was clumsy and futile, and his claim that colonial Powers were 
‘intensifying’ their hold on Africa sounded strange in the presence 
of representatives of Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria, Togoland, and the 
Cameroons. But there was no evidence that Egyptians played any 
greater part in the conference than other delegations. Indeed, in 
the end, the new permanent organization established by the con- 
ference at Accra is a rival to the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee 
in Cairo, dominated by Egyptians and Russians. 

How representative of African parties and trade unions was the 
conference? The only important parties unrepresented were the 
R.D.A. (Rassemblement Démocratique Africain), which was still the 
leading party of most of French Black Africa, and the N.P.C. 
(Northern Peoples’ Congress), the governing party of Northern 
Nigeria. From the Southern British Cameroons there was an Op- 
position representative who spoke of Dr Endeley and his colleagues 
in the then Southern Cameroons Government as ‘the Trojan horse 
of the imperialists’. The French Cameroons was represented by 
U.P.C. exiles in Cairo, not by followers of Mr Ahidjo, the Prime 
Minister. The status of the P.R.A. (Parti du Regroupement Afni- 
cain) dissidents from Senegal was obscure. The size of the delega- 
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tions from Sierra Leone was in inverse proportion to their political 
importance. By use of different names some parties were repre- 
sented twice or three times, while democratic theory obliged the 
conference to pay the same attention to a tiny party from Zanzibar 
as to the governing parties of Guinea, Ghana, and Western Nigeria. 

Yet this, the first All-African Conference to take place in Africa, 
was the first which could claim to be representative of parties with 
power and influence. The Portuguese prevented representation 
from their territories, there was nobody from the Gambia, Libya, 
or the Sudan (General Abboud forbade it), or from Spanish ter- 
ritory, and representation of French Africa was uneven. But, allow- 
ing for difficulties of communication and of language (the con- 
ference suffered from lack of experienced interpreters in its two 
main languages, English and French), the conference was remark- 
ably representative, and its coming together was more important 
than anything it may have said or proposed. 

In particular, it is clear that the sort of leaders around whom 
nationalist movements can arise have emerged in East and Central 
Africa, even if Uganda, formerly the most advanced politically of 
the territories, now seems more backward than the rest. From the 
conference people from East and South Africa must have gone 
home encouraged and inspired by what they heard and saw in the 
West and, perhaps for the first time, really convinced of the pos- 
sibility of African independence. 

The conference is best seen as a demonstration of strength and 
intention. Even if East and Central African visitors heard from 
Ghana’s United Party spokesman that he thought treatment of 
Africans by Africans could be as bad as that of Africans by 
Europeans, from Liberia’s True Whig Party that there was no 
need for an ideology for all Africa, and from the powerful Action 
Group delegation from Nigeria that no slogan could fit all the 
diverse conditions now obtaining in Africa, most visitors, never- 
theless, went away with a vision of United Africa which, even if 
little is done towards accomplishing it, can be a powerful stimu- 
lant. Any mention of the Ghana-Guinea union—which can still 
be described only as a close alliance—aroused the conference’s 
enthusiasm, and it was this which convinced people that Ghana 
meant what she said about continental unity. 

What of the conference’s decisions? First, it was decided to 
establish a permanent organization in Accra and to hold a similar 
conference every year (the next one will be in Tunisia). The policy 
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resolutions, though framed on a high note of denunciation, show 
evidence of compromise and dispute inside the committees which 
produced them. The one on ‘imperialism and colonialism’, for 
example, urged extension of universal adult franchise to all per- 
sons in Africa, a phrase which obviously includes independent 
States in spite of the belief of some delegates that even implied 
criticism of African independent States would weaken the confer- 
ence’s case. The resolution went on to urge these States to show 
an example of respect for ‘fundamental human rights’, an example 
which few of them can be said to show. 

Moreover, though it was not clear how this is to operate, a 
‘human rights committee’ of the conference is to examine com- 
plaints ‘in every part of Africa’. Independent States are also urged 
in the resolution on ‘tribalism and religious separatism’ to sup- 
press or modify institutions ‘incompatible with our objectives of 
national liberation’. The wording of this resolution shows com- 
promise between two schools at the conference. Although some 
delegates had expected a general denunciation of Chiefs as ‘tools 
of imperialism’, the resolution in the end said that ‘some’ African 
traditional institutions, especially chieftaincy, ‘do not conform to 
the demands of democracy’. 

A very long resolution on ‘frontiers, boundaries, and federa- 
tions’ was unexpectedly concrete, though it dismissed lightly what 
is certain to become a major problem, the adjustment of bound- 
aries between independent States: it also urged abolition of pass- 
ports and other documents for Africans in Africa, and teaching 
of French in English-speaking secondary schools and vice versa 
(everybody at the conference agreed that English and French are 
the languages of African co-operation). The authors of the resolu- 
tion, presumably in ignorance of the contrary trend evident for a 
couple of years, then suggested that in West Africa a West African 
airline should ‘be brought into being’, together with inter-terri- 
torial research institutions, military organization, and transport 
systems. Those who deplore the break-up of the West African 
Airways Corporation, the British West African currency, the West 
African Cocoa Research Institute, and other joint research insti- 
tutions, can now call this resolution to their aid. 

The last resolution, that on racialism and discrimination, though 
it includes references to the Cameroons, was clearly drafted with 
an eye on ‘settler’ countries. Otherwise it could not have asserted 
that in colonies ‘all land belongs to foreigners’. This resolution, 
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had, however, attracted much international interest because it ad- 
vocates a trade and diplomatic boycott of South Africa (details are 
to be worked out next June at Tunis by the Steering Committee). 
An unexpected suggestion in the resolution, which must have 
worried some delegations, is that independent African States 
should form an ‘African Legion’ of volunteers ready to protect 
‘the freedom of the African peoples’. The resolution also wanted 
‘immediate independence for all African peoples’. 

What are the results of this conference? It is ludicrous to pre- 
tend that disturbances in Leopoldville, in Brazzaville, or in Central 
Africa are the direct result of discussions in Accra. The Belgian 
authorities, far more intelligent than those of Central Africa, have 
made no such claim, and there seems no reason why anybody else 
should do so, particularly as there are enough other reasons for 
the recent Central African outbursts. Dr Banda and some of his 
lieutenants, it is true, were at the Accra Conference, and they 
certainly returned home with renewed confidence, and with the 
assurance that they had the support of other Africans in their 
opposition to Federation. But it is highly unlikely that this support 
has been anything but moral; while Sir Roy Welensky’s claim that 
the Russians in Accra could have influenced recent events can 
only cast doubt on the reliability of his Government’s intelligence 
services. As for the Brazzaville riots, they were purely the result 
of a marriage of local tribal and political conflicts, of a kind that is 
altogether too common in Africa. 

Yet there is no doubt that throughout Africa the influence of 
Ghana is at work—but it is the influence of example. It is re- 
ported, for instance, that even in British Somaliland Dr Nkrumah’s 
photographs have now taken the place of those of Colonel Nasser. 
In Nyasaland the vision of Ghana may have produced a demand for 
independence, while, without Ghana, the demand might have been 
only for separation. 

Is Ghana, then, the only influence? Dr Nkrumah has rivals and 
critics. President Tubman of Liberia has proposed an organization 
of ‘associated states of Africa’, which should confine themselves to 
purely economic measures such as a customs union. The Prime 
Minister of Nigeria has said that his country’s Constitution, which 
allows for autonomous regions, should encourage other states to 
federate with Nigeria. The proposed Mali federation inside the 
French Community, and M. Houphouet-Boigny’s continued 
adherence to the French connection, show that at present few 
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French African leaders are ready to follow the Guinea road. 

Above all, there is Cairo. Egyptian notions about Egypt’s mis- 
sion in Africa did not begin with President Nasser. Some Egyptian 
leaders, even after the second World War, prayed for resurrection 
of the Ismailian spirit. In 1947 Professor Rifaat, Director-General 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Education, paid tribute to Mohammed 
Ali’s and Ismail’s expansionist policy: ‘It must be remembered’, 
he told his fellow Egyptians, ‘that these expeditions took place 
twenty years before Speke and Grant or any other famous [British] 
explorers of the Dark Continent began their search for the Nile. 
Unfortunately, Mohammed Ali did not live long enough to realize 
his aim.’ Professor Rifaat would like modern Egyptians to achieve 
in Africa what Mohammed Ali and Ismail Pasha failed to accom- 
plish. 

In an essay on “The Unity of the Nile Valley’, the Press Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs declared in 1947: 
“Then only will the dawn of the Era rise on the Nile Valley, and 
create among its inhabitants a unified people, able to play a lead- 
ing role in the new world, which is now in course of birth, and 
carry out their civilizing mission amongst other African peoples.’ 

President Nasser has sponsored the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Soli- 
darity Council with a permanent secretariat in Cairo, and Egypt’s 
broadcasts to the rest of Africa are well known. But no Cairo con- 
ference has ever been as representative as the African Peoples’ 
Conference in Accra. 

Ghana’s star is definitely in the ascendent: for how long nobody 
can say. But before all political leaders in Africa, whether they are 
fond of Dr Nkrumah or not, there is the Ghana example, after 
which the continent can never again be the same. 

D. W. 


The Pursuit of Disengagement 
An Analysis of Risks 


PROPOSALS for disengagement in Central Europe have a long 
history, on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Even while Stalin lived, 
it is maintained by serious people that one such proposal emanated 
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from the Kremlin but was not recognized as such in the West, 
whose leaders thus unwittingly cast away a golden opportunity. 
This was the celebrated ‘Note of 10 March 1952’, which envisaged 
a unified Germany but left it quite unclear how the unified govern- 
ment should be formed. All foreign troops were to leave within one 
year from then. Germany would have been subject to neutrality 
and arms limitation. Internally she might manage affairs as she 
pleased subject to anti-fascist provisions curiously similar to the 
proposals of Istvan Bibo, referred to below. A West German official 
told the writer that he got into trouble with his superior for draw- 
ing attention to the potentialities of this Note; it was at the time 
the ‘party line’ in Bonn that Moscow would never make a serious 
proposal of this sort, and that it would be wrong to negotiate on 
this basis. In any case Western diplomacy took no serious action, 
as the European Defence Community was much in the air, and the 
proposals were held to threaten the whole of Germany with Com- 
munization. The chance, if serious chance it indeed was, evaporated. 

The first successful move in the disengagement game may per- 
haps be said to have emerged from the Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China, at which, on 20 July 1954, an agreement was reached 
bringing the war in Indo-China to an end on the terms: partition, 
no foreign bases, free elections in two years’ time. There was no 
insistence on neutralization. The second and only other success 
came in May 1955, when similar action at length followed on 
Austria, on the terms: withdrawal of foreign troops, neutraliza- 
tion. The Austrian case remains the prototype for disengagement, 
and the proof that in certain circumstances it is no mirage. 
Austria’s essential advantage, however, not shared by any territory 
now proposed for disengagement, is that there was no Communist 
satellite government in Austria. Thus Soviet power could be with- 
drawn without a direct and open ‘betrayal of the historic cause of 
the international proletariat and the world revolution’. 

Further proposals to widen the area of disengagement have been 
made by many Western politicians, notably Dr Pfleiderer, the later 
German Ambassador in Belgrade (1952), M. Paul Van Zeeland 
(since 1953—the proposal being to demilitarize Eastern Germany 
and to permit only German and Polish troops in a defined area on 
each side of it), and Colonel Bogislav von Bonin (1954). Colonel 
von Bonin objected to a large conscript West German army under 
N.A.T.O., with a strategy of defence on the Rhine; what he wanted 
was an élite army on the zonal frontier, more loosely attached to 
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N.A.T.O.—which would open the way to the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from all Germany and to the country’s re-unification. These 
proposals smelt of both neutralism and Prussianism, and the 
Colonel was forced to resign from the Blank office, the embryo 
Ministry of Defence. Then, on 18 July 1955, Sir Anthony Eden 
spoke at Geneva of ‘a de-militarized area between East and West’, 
which seems to have meant a mere thinning-out of Warsaw Pact 
and N.A.T.O. forces, not their total withdrawal.! “Thinning-out’ 
was much in the air at that time—just after the Austrian peace 
treaty. 

In 1955-6 Imre Nagy (then in opposition in Hungary) was de- 
manding the application of the Bandung ‘Panch Shila’ (Five Prin- 
ciples) to his country, on a formula which can only be called 
Disengagement plus National Communism. He definitely de- 
manded the liberation of a fully Communist Hungary from the 
‘Socialist Camp’ :? Hungary was to become like Yugoslavia. 

The Hungarian revolution itself raised the question of disen- 
gagement in three ways. First Moscow, stricken by panic and guilt 
over the events in Poland and Hungary, and reassured by the per- 
sistance of Communist governments of a kind in both countries 
(the Hungarian Cabinet consisted as yet wholly of Communists, 
and had not yet denounced the Warsaw Pact), undertook on 
30 October 1956 unilateral disengagement: Soviet troops were to 
be withdrawn, but ‘socialism’ was specifically required to stand, 
and it was specifically implied that the Warsaw Pact would remain 
valid. In other words the announcement envisaged a series of 
Gomulkas. It applied not only to Hungary but to all satellites, 
Rumania, in particular, being mentioned by name, though she had 
demanded no such thing: a gratuitous folly if the announcement 
was intended as a trap or a ploy for time. Meanwhile the Hungarian 
Government, changing its complexion the while, went on to de- 
mand neutrality on the Austrian pattern, and all pretence of Com- 
munism was abandoned. This provoked the Soviet aggression of 
4 November. 

It was not until later that a Hungarian statesman (unlike Mr 
Gomulka not a Communist at all) put forward concrete proposals 


1 Michael Howard, Disengagement in Europe, Penguin Books, 1958; and, by 
the same author, ‘Disarmament and Western Security’, in /nternational Affairs, 
October 1958. For further general discussions cf. Denis Healey, A Neutral 
Belt in Europe? (Fabian Tract No. 311, 1958); G. F. Kennan, ‘Disengagement 
Revisited’, in Foreign Affairs, January 1959; D. Acheson, “The Illusion of 
Disengagement’, in Foreign Affairs, April 1958. 

2 Imre Nagy on Communism (Praeger, 1957), pp. 32-6. 
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that might conceivably have averted this aggression. This was 
Istvan Bibo, whose proposals were: the Nagy Government to be 
restored; Hungary to retain a modified position within the Warsaw 
Pact; Soviet troops to leave; a multi-party system; no victimiza- 
tion of Communists; large industry to remain nationalized; and 
a peasant agriculture with an upper holdings limit.’ It may fairly 
be said that Bibo’s memorandum embodies the deepest insights on 
disengagement that have yet been published; and yet no doubt the 
Communists would reject it too. Indignation at Soviet actions, and 
pre-occupation with the Suez crisis, seem to have prevented the 
West from any serious thought at the time on bilateral disengage- 
ment as an aid to Hungary.? 

The next serious event in the history of disengagement was the 
Soviet Note of 1 May 1957. It proposed certain reductions of nuc- 
lear and conventional arms, a system of control to supervise them, 
and in particular the reduction, by an unspecified amount, of all 
forces in Germany. The German Government, remembering Sir 
Anthony Eden’s statement of 18 July 1955, became thoroughly 
alarmed, and Mr Selwyn Lloyd had to declare on 13 May 1957 
that ‘there is no Eden Plan for a neutral zone in Europe.’ 

The psychological advantage being thus with the Soviet bloc, 
we come next to the first and second Rapacki proposals. Adam 
Rapacki, Gomulka’s Foreign Minister, promised at the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on 2 October 1957 that if East and West Germany 
should prohibit the production and stationing of nuclear weapons 
on their territories Poland would do the same. Czechoslovakia im- 
mediately adhered to this proposal in respect of her territory too. 
On 23 October East Germany (not present, of course, at the U.N.) 
produced a different but similar plan, and tried discreetly to claim 
the origin of the whole idea for herself. Elaborating and meeting 
criticisms, Rapacki further proposed on 14 February 1958 that, to 
avoid the stumbling-block that West Germany would have to nego- 
tiate directly with East Germany, both these countries might ad- 
here by unilateral declaration; and that there be an adequate 
system of inspection. On 4 November 1958 he went further and 
proposed two stages: first, a ban on nuclear production in the four 
countries named, and on the nuclear armament of such armies in 
this area as had not these weapons already. In the second stage 


1 Full text in Facts About Hungary, ed. Imre Kovacs (Hungarian Committee, 
New York, 1958). 
2 But see Richard Lowenthal, The Observer, 4 and 11 November 1956. 
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de-nuclearization would be completed in the area, and—the essen- 
tial new point—there would be an ‘appropriate reduction of con- 
ventional forces’ plus a system of control. Whether the Red Army 
would get out of East Germany is thus left vague. 

The proposals both date from a period of strained relations be- 
tween Poland and East Germany, which has never really been 
brought to an end (both ideology and the Oder-Neisse line are 
bones of contention). It can hardly be doubted that the unpopular 
East German regime, recently always more Stalinist than the 
Soviet, was and is frightened of the Rapacki Plan. On the other 
hand it is inconceivable that so bold a step should have been taken 
without the active consent of Moscow. All recent evidence, more- 
over, points to a greater degree of confidence between Mr 
Khrushchev and Mr Gomulka than their past relations might 
indicate; each appears to be convinced that the other is the ‘best 
Party Secretary we’ve got’, and in particular Mr Gomulka’s Stalin- 
ist opponents get no support at all from Moscow. For whatever 
reason, at the date when Mr Rapacki was making his proposals, Mr 
Khrushchev seems to have been feeling extremely confident about 
Eastern Europe, even offering on 2 June 1957 to withdraw Soviet 
troops from Europe if the United States would do the same; ‘and 
you will see that the Kadar regime . . . will flourish for ages to 
come’. This opening went entirely unexploited by Western diplo- 
mats. Moreover, the proposals all coincide with Soviet de-nuclear- 
ization initiatives, and thus have the incidental effect of strengthen- 
ing Soviet efforts to keep China de-nuclearized.? 

But this does not mean that Moscow and Warsaw would not 
support the Rapacki Plan for very different ultimate motives: Mos- 
cow to break up the N.A.T.O., prevent the further re-armament 
of Western Germany, and enjoy her superiority in conventional 
weapons; Warsaw for these reasons but probably also for two 
others. First, the withdrawal of Soviet troops might be expected 


1 The Times, 3 June 1957. Mr Khrushchev followed the same line on 5 April 
1958 while actually in Hungary, saying at Sztalinvaros: ‘You should not think 
that if counter-revolution comes again to Hungary you can depend on the help 
of the Soviet Union. You must help yourselves’ (New York Times, 9 April 1958). 
Subsequently he and his Hungarian hosts denied that he had said this. 

? For a survey of the Sino-Soviet tussle over Chinese nuclear weapons up to 
May 1958, cf. P. Wiles, ‘China im Krfaftespiel der Ostblockstaaten’, in Ost- 
Europa, January 1959. It was in May that the Chinese first openly discussed 
their need for nuclear weapons, and implicitly abandoned the de-nuclearization 
proposals they had previously supported. This new attitude was maintained by 
Chou En-lai at the 21st Soviet Party Congress in January 1959. It is thus in 
opposition to the Polish and Soviet attitudes, and to that of the various world 
Communist front organizations 
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to bring about a liberalization of Eastern Germany, which would 
turn her into an ideological partner, not opponent, of Poland. 
Second, the withdrawal would give Poland more security against 
Soviet invasion. For if the Polish Army is stronger than the Soviet 
divisions on Polish and Eastern German soil combined, Poland 
can always counter a threat from the East by the threat to attack 
westwards into Eastern Germany. This would almost certainly 
bring about another uprising in that country, and quite possibly 
Western intervention; so that a Soviet move against Polish devia- 
tion would end in the total loss of Eastern Germany. Further, any 
relaxation of world tension can but improve the atmosphere with- 
in the Communist bloc, making things easier between Poland and 
her orthodox neighbours. 

The Rapacki Plan for the first time associated disengagement 
with nuclear disarmament. It is important to see how recent this 
is. Today in many eyes support of disengagement implies approval 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (which began on 
17 February 1958, three days after the second Rapacki proposals). 
Yet the two things have no strict connection: it is possible, for 
instance, to advocate unilateral British nuclear disarmament but 
oppose disengagement on the ground that it would break up 
N.A.T.O.’s conventional forces or jeopardize Berlin; or to be- 
lieve that the British H-bomb is a solid deterrent but that while 
retaining it the Rapacki Plan can easily be turned to Western ad- 
vantage. 

The Plan had at first a cold reception in all Western capitals, 
and continues to do so on the Continent, where the German Social 
Democratic Party is its only powerful supporter. In the United 
States this attitude ended with Mr Mikoyan’s visit in January 1959. 
Mr Mikoyan’s effect on big-business circles was sufficiently pro- 
found for these in turn to swing the State Department round to an 
exploratory mood. In Britain the Labour and Liberal parties have 
always wished to explore possibilities, and such a mood was prob- 
ably always latent in the governing party as well. At least the Prime 
Minister seized the opportunity to go to Moscow, soon after the 
evidence of a change in Washington. 

Our narrative must end with Mr Khrushchev’s ‘slow ultimatum’, 
of 10 November 1958, on Berlin. This could only dim the pros- 
pects of the Rapacki Plan (publicly refurbished by Warsaw just 
six days earlier), and was furthermore delivered in Mr Gomulka’s 
presence. Polish officials said their plan had been given a ‘solemn 

Cc 
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State funeral’. Cui bono? The obvious candidate is Herr Ulbricht, 
whose personal position and whole regime are threatened by the 
plan, and in whose side free Berlin is a most poisonous thorn. 
Also Mr Khrushchev may have felt jealous of Mao Tse-tung, then 
stealing the headlines with Quemoy, and wanted a Quemoy of his 
own. But now that China has been twice humiliated, once over 
Quemoy and once over the People’s Communes, this psychological 
need has disappeared. ‘The interest of Herr Ulbricht, however, re- 
mains. 

We must now turn to the major question: how, if at all, could 
disengagement work? Most likely, to anticipate our conclusion, 
Moscow would be frightened of the consequences in the satellite 
countries and would cry. off the negotiations, leaving the West, if 
it has played an easy hand correctly, with a great propaganda 
victory in the eyes of all the world. What rightly disturbs Western 
diplomats is the possibility that the negotiations might succeed 
and might lead to some serious change in the balance of power in 
Europe. Since genuine disengagement is so contrary to all Com- 
munist interests the possibility is very remote. Nevertheless, how 
would it look? 

The principle of disengagement is that all foreign troops should 
be removed from such-and-such a country (or countries) and that 
that country simultaneously pledges itself to absolute neutrality, 
which is also guaranteed by the N.A.T.O. and Warsaw Pact 
Powers: in other words the Austrian solution. Naturally, in no 
case will either side neutralize countries on its own side of the 
Iron Curtain only: the essence is a guid pro quo. Countries that 
might be involved are: Norway, Denmark, West Germany, Italy, 
Greece, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Albania, 
Rumania, Bulgaria: or a few of these. In any case the two Ger- 
manys would be involved; by a psychological, though not by any 
logical, necessity German reunification is the core of the scheme. 

There seem to be nine main problems: (i) Has merely atomic 
disengagement any meaning? (ii) Suppose total disengagement, 
what happens if either side subsequently violates the neutrality? 
(iii) What happens to Communism in the Communist part neu- 
tralized? (iv) What about disorders at the moment when the Com- 
munist government falls? (v) Can the neutralized States, especially 
Germany, be trusted? (vi) To what international, ‘and in particular 
European, organizations can they belong? (vii) Would American 
troops in fact remain in Europe if they had to withdraw from Ger- 
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many? (viii) Could partial disengagement lead to the ‘Polonization’ 
of other satellites? And above all, (ix): Would Moscow jump when 
brought to the fence? Is she sincere? 

We will answer these questions in order, dealing with the last 
all-important one under (iii) and (viii). 

- (i) The experts assure us that merely to de-nuclearize any area 
of Central Europe has indeed little meaning. Atomic shells fit into 
ordinary guns, and can be flown back to them in an hour. De- 
nuclearization is a mere gesture : what matters is the ground troops. 
It is diplomatically and psychologically a good and perhaps indis- 
pensable first step: that is all. It has, of course, no connection with 
total nuclear disarmament. 

(ii) The boundaries of the neutralized area are guaranteed by 
both sides. Therefore if the troops of either subsequently violate 
them, it is in theory as serious a matter as an incursion across the 
present Iron Curtain, and world annihilation follows as before. 
Moreover, it is forbidden under any circumstances for the neutral 
Government to ‘invite’ troops in. Therefore the neutrality is viable. 
No question arises of ‘nibbling’, frontier encroachments, etc., as 
we are dealing with well-surveyed boundaries, stable governments 
with adequate police and frontier guards—doubtless small armies 
would be permitted them!—and an adequate will to national exist- 
ence. But would Washington risk world annihilation for the sake 
of, say, Poland’s eastern frontiers? And would public disorder in 
the neutralized State enable either side to intervene surrepti- 
tiously? These questions seem to resolve themselves into the 
question of the survival of Communism in such a State, to which 
we now turn. 

(iii) Recent history suggests that Communist Party rule would 
cease in all the countries under discussion, were they to be neutra- 
lized, except possibly in Czechoslovakia. ‘Bibo Socialism’, of 
course, there would still be, as described above, except possibly 
in the special case of Eastern Germany. For that is what the people 
would freely choose, as we know from Polish public-opinion polls 
and from observation of the days of Hungarian freedom. But not 
Communist Party rule, not the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 
That would be torn down with eager hands. Now even if this sort 
of socialism were written into the treaty of disengagement a la Bibo 
it would be absolutely rejected by the U.S.S.R., and considered as 
a total write-off from the point of view of world Communism. So 


1 The U.S.S.R. admitted this principle for Germany on 10 March 1952. 
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with the possible exceptions of Czechoslovakia (neutralized but 
still Stalinist) and Yugoslavia (deviant as ever, but not actually 
heretical), the expected social changes would deeply offend the 
basic religious susceptibilities of the men in the Kremlin. They, 
or many of them, would feel they had betrayed the ‘Revolution’, 
the ‘cause of the world proletariat’. They would also feel the simple 
imperialist’s chagrin at the loss of so much territory. They would 
have to be offered a very substantial compensation indeed. And in 
view of their basic eschatological confidence in ultimate victory 
they would regard the whole operation as merely reculer pour mieux 
sauter. 

To the all-important question of whether Moscow would play 
at all we shall return. But would not Communism inside the 
neutralized belt be a successful Trojan horse for the Soviet Union? 
It is difficult to see how this could be so. Admit, for instance, that 
the belt might include a fully Stalinist Czechoslovakia: which way 
is the infection going to run—from this kind of Czechoslovakia into 
a Western democratic Hungary and Austria, or vice versa? The 
question has only to be posed to answer itself. Admit, again, that 
Hungary would enter such a belt under the Kadar Government: 
it would probably not outlast the withdrawal of the Red Army. 
In particular—and the point is important—its members would not 
wait to fall, they would count themselves lucky to escape with their 
lives and movable possessions. Nor is it easy to see how thereafter 
such a country could be an easy target for Communist disruption 
and infiltration. On the contrary, it would be thrice-armed; it is far 
easier to see a Communist coup in Iraq or Italy than in a neu- 
tralized Hungary. The examples of Austria and Finland are most 
reassuring here. 

The most unlikely candidate for Trojan horsehood is, of course, 
East Germany. Here is a country second only to Hungary in the 
proven unanimity of its anti-Communism, where again the leaders 
and police would react to the impending withdrawal of the Red 
Army by literally packing their bags. And that if East Germany is 
merely considered on its own. But in this case neutralization also 
means re-unification with a stable and totally non-Communist 
State three times its size. Plainly even the condition that there be 
no free elections before re-unification is quite acceptable. The Com- 
munists could be inserted by treaty into an initial coalition East- 
West government, and they would still not be likely to survive the 
first elections. 
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(iv) Thus the sole danger here, and it is a very real one, is that 
of anti-Communist disorder at the moment of neutralization. 
Prisons would be stormed, policemen lynched, Soviet troops as- 
saulted, and so on. Careful provisions would have to be made to 
avoid these things as far as possible, and to lay down an agreed 
procedure for when, inevitably, they occurred. 

Let us take one example of a highly dangerous sequence of 
events. The East German Government agrees to a withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, and to a loose all-German confederation leading 
ultimately to free elections. The troops withdraw. Spontaneously, 
or under Western—or more likely Eastern—provocation, disorders 
break out. The Communist Government is still sovereign, and calls 
back Soviet troops. This is of course contrary to the signed treaty, 
but would the West risk world annihilation to stop it? It seems 
grossly improbable. What it does do, however, is to re-occupy 
Western Germany with all speed, advancing to the zonal frontier. 
It seems incredible that the Red Army should wish to cross this 
frontier, or that there would be any serious incidents along it, pro- 
viding only that West German forces and public opinion could be 
held in check. A precedent here is the respect shown by the Red 
Army for the Austrian and Yugoslav frontiers during the Hungarian 
revolution. The result, then, of this abortive disengagement would 
be a number of deaths in East Germany. 

We have further to reckon with the spread of disorder to, say, 
Poland and Hungary if disengagement is confined by treaty to East 
Germany. Diplomatically irrelevant, this is in human terms of great 
significance. There is also the very awkward local problem of Berlin 
at the moment of disengagement. 

(v) So much for the prospects of Communism in a neutralized 
belt. Next, can the countries in such a belt be trusted in other ways? 
We cannot here cover all contingencies, but shall take the three 
most obvious ones. First, if Germany and Poland were both in- 
cluded they might have a private war over their boundary. The 
simple solution here is for the guaranteeing Powers to guarantee 
this frontier along with the external ones of the belt. Whatever the 
original rights and wrongs of the Oder-Neisse line, it is possible 
to be too pessimistic about German acceptance. The fact that no 
West German party will accept the new frontier is largely due to 
the reign of democracy in that country: refugees from across the 
Oder-Neisse are floating voters. The ordinary German elector, and 
in private many a politician, has already accepted the frontier. The 
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refugees, still organized in the electorally powerful Landsmann- 
schaften, are growing steadily older, and their children are well 
integrated into the West German economy. 

Secondly, there would be irredentist problems to the south. 
Hungary has claims on Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia—and on 
Rumania too, could Rumania be included in the belt. Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania have mutual claims. These would have to 
be dealt with in the same way as above. These new discontents 
and tensions must be considered in the light of the benefit that 
gives rise to them: the removal of Communism. 

Lastly, there is the more general problem of Germany. She is 
as powerful as all the other countries put together that might form 
the belt. Does this matter? In the past very right-wing Germans 
have collaborated intimately with the U.S.S.R. (cf. the Rapallo 
policy of 1922). Could this occur again? It is difficult to see how a 
German imperialism within the belt could operate. The countries 
she used to dominate are now themselves industrialized: and the 
neutralization agreement itself would secure their opening to trade 
eastwards and westwards. It would also, of course, forbid the pos- 
session of heavy or atomic weapons to all countries in the belt. As 
to a new Rapallo policy, it is difficult to see what the U.S.S.R. 
would gain by it. The essence of the old one was the interest of 
the Reichswehr, hampered at home by the Versailles treaty, in 
military experiments in the U.S.S.R. But the latter is now mili- 
tarily the more advanced country: it stands to gain nothing at all 
by the admission of German ‘spies’. The other argument for a 
new Rapallo, which might be used by either country, is an anti- 
Polish conspiracy. But if Poland is also neutralized this case is 
taken care of above: her borders are guaranteed. And if Poland 
remains, however loosely, in the ‘socialist camp’, it is difficult to 
see why the U.S.S.R. should want to hand over any part of her 
to a powerful, non-Communist, re-united Germany.! 

(vi) We turn to the European movement. As at present formally 
constituted, this is a clear hindrance to the whole process of neu- 
tralization. True, a Poland or a Hungary that tore itself right away 
from Communisn would rush into the Council of Europe, and be 
welcomed there with open arms. But that cannot happen. What 
more natural than that an essential Soviet condition of disengage- 


1In present circumstances, however, a Soviet denunciation of the Oder- 
Neisse line is not impossible. For Herr Ulbricht is a better servant than Mr 
Gomulka, and there are few better ways of making the one popular and the 
other obedient. 
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ment be that no newly neutralized country should join the Council 
of Europe? It is a staple and unchanging theme of Communist 
propaganda that this body is an imperialist plot and an American 
stalking-horse. ‘Then there are Euratom, the Common Market, and 
E.C.S.C.: these, too, are the ‘catspaws of Wall Street’. Can they 
be permitted to extend their control over East German steel, 
Polish coal, Hungarian uranium? Far more probably Moscow 
would insist that West Germany should leave both these organiza- 
tions. Indeed, quite apart from Communist paranoia, very inti- 
mate association with one of the protagonists, even if military 
matters are excluded, is hardly neutrality. The best, surely, that 
we could expect is for all the neutralized countries to be permitted 
to join the Council of Europe, on the present Austrian precedent, 
but not those bodies like the E.C.S.C. that demand a real sacrifice 
of sovereignty. You cannot pool your sovereignty with ‘A’ and then 
call yourself neutral between him and his enemy ‘B’. ‘The bitter 
truth is that a neutral belt and the European movement chime ill 
together. 

(vii) What are the dangers of a ‘bring the boys home’ movement 
in the United States? With the U.S. bases in Germany abandoned 
and Soviet troops behind the Bug, surely considerable. And once 
the U.S. troops are home it becomes much less likely that the 
United States will use her H-bombs in support of the treaty that 
started the rot. It may be countered, however, that once the dis- 
engagement is complete and the Communist governments have 
fallen without Soviet re-intervention the worst is over. It is very 
improbable that some further event would provoke a sheer and 
unmitigated Soviet aggression—there has not been one of those 
since Stalin died. So if U.S. troops remain in France and Belgium 
until things have settled down Europe may contemplate their with- 
drawal with calm. And this should not be too difficult to arrange. 
But the nuclear armaments of Western Europe would then be 
crucial; in this long-run sense nuclear disarmament also chimes ill 
with disengagement. 

(viii) All this, however, is very much in the air: an exercise in 
hypotheticals. Why should the Soviet Union cut its own throat? 
It is more realistic to suppose that final agreement would emerge 
merely on a reduction of Soviet, U.S., and British ground troops 
in Germany. Fairly plainly this is the Polish hope: what would be 
its consequences in East Germany? However great the technical 
reassurances the Red Army might give to Herr Ulbricht, in fact 
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his morale would be severely shaken. It was Soviet ground troops 
on the spot that saved him on 17 June 1953, and airborne divisions 
in Minsk are not the same thing. In the short run he might pos- 
sibly react by tightening things up, but the supply of native 
Stalinists is very short, he himself is mortal, and in the long run 
relaxation is a fairly safe bet. Thus, a genuinely attainable end of 
any disengagement negotiations seems to be the ‘Polonization’ of 
East Germany, though of course it could not be placed on the 
agenda or embodied in a clause. A confederation with West Ger- 
many, however loose and purely formal, would tend to the same 
end; and moreover in this case certain restrictions on internal East 
German policies could indeed be negotiated and imposed. 
r. 5. DB. @. 


Economic and Political Problems in 
Pakistan 


Background to Martial Law 


AN INTERPRETATION of Pakistan’s present situation patently re- 
quires an understanding of the economic and political factors that 
preceded it. When, in 1947, the Dominion was created as the State 
organization of India’s Muslims, the problems inherited were com- 
plex and voluminous. If not literally unsurmountable, they were 
of such magnitude as to render her very continued existence for 
almost twelve years a remarkable achievement. 

The new State was born in religious conflict and economic and 
political chaos, and at the same time millions of uprooted Muslims 
from India proper had to be resettled. The total number of deaths 
in the Hindu-Muslim riots at the time of the partition of the 
subcontinent is not known, but it is reliably estimated in millions 
rather than thousands. 

The entire structure of government had to be instituted from 
the foundations during a period of great civil conflict and chaos. 
The area allocated to Pakistan, and particularly Sind and East 
Bengal, comprised two of the poorest regions of the entire sub- 
continent, from the standpoint of their current industrial develop- 
ment and natural resources. During the two centuries prior to 
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Partition, the Hindus were dominant at the expense of the economi- 
cally and culturally backward Muslims. Pakistan thus began her 
national existence with a small endowment of natural resources 
and even lesser advantages of skilled manpower. Shortages of food 
and consumer goods rendered the new nation dependent upon im- 
ports which, owing to insufficient supplies of foreign exchange, 
she could ill afford. 

Over four and a half million refugees from India, most of them 
peasants, entered West Pakistan between 1947 and 1951. Many of 
them have since been resettled under various schemes of rehabili- 
tation, but there are still two and a quarter million urban refugees 
in the province. Their resettlement, involving both housing and 
employment, has been a complex burden to the authorities. More- 
over, according to the 1951 Census 700,000 Muslims fled from 
India to East Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s statistics of consumer incomes are evidence of her 
economic plight. The average income per capita in 1956-7 was 
250 rupees a year, or about a shilling a day. Since 1947, rising in- 
flation and food crises have combined to make most of her 80 mil- 
lion people extremely poor by Western economic standards. A lack 
of industrialization, uneconomic and primitive methods of farm- 
ing, and unfavourable climatic conditions have contributed to- 
wards a decreasing standard of living for most Pakistanis. It is 
significant that almost 40 million Muslims chose for various rea- 
sons to remain in more prosperous India rather than cast in their 
lot with Pakistan. The Hindu population of West Pakistan is very 
small (it was insignificant even prior to Partition), but in East 
Pakistan, although some Hindus left, 10 million remained, and 
account for almost a quarter of its population. 

Educational facilities are such that most children drop out of 
school by the end of the fourth year of attendance, and the il- 
literacy rate is officially estimated at about 85 per cent. Health and 
welfare conditions can be gauged from the fact that the life-ex- 
pectancy in Pakistan is about thirty years, a slight improvement 
over the 1947 estimate of twenty-seven years. In East Pakistan 
there is one qualified doctor to every 18,000 persons and one 
trained social worker to every million. Co-operatives have been 
suggested by several Pakistani economists as one answer to the 
nation’s poverty, but the movement has had only a relative de- 
velopment and rural credit societies are handicapped by the peas- 
ant’s inability to save a surplus for co-operative investment. 
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The country has also had to try to survive under the unique 
geographical handicap of being divided into two wings, separated 
from each other by over a thousand miles of Indian territory, a 
factor that has played a predominant role in political and econo- 
mic instability. In culture, language, geography, and economy 
East and West Pakistan are two separate and highly divergent 
units. East Pakistan speaks Bengali while in West Pakistan Urdu 
is the common medium. West Pakistan is virtually an extension 
of the arid region of the Muslim world of the Middle East, while 
East Pakistan is on the extreme fringe of the South-East Asian 
river-jungle complex and has a considerable Hindu and a small 
Buddhist element in addition to the dominant Muslims. 

The Bengalis of East Pakistan have a different cultural heritage 
from that of the Sindhis and Punjabis of the west wing. The two 
areas face different problems and natural hazards. West Pakistan 
is extremely dry desert country where wheat is grown; its physical 
problems stem from lack of water. But in the rice and jute districts 
of East Bengal, an excess of water causes severe flood dangers. ‘To 
combine the two wings can be regarded as a governmental tour 
de force in which political and religious forces have superimposed 
an artificial unity upon what is essentially a cultural and geographi- 
cal heterogeneity. The Muslim faith is shared in common, but 
almost all sense of community between the two areas ends there, 
and it is problematical how long Islam can function as an effective 
means of cohesion between them. 

There has been mutual animosity but very little communication 
between the two wings, the people of East Bengal, which has the 
greater population, feeling resentment at being treated as a ‘colony’ 
of the western province. The bulk of Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
is earned by the jute industry of East Pakistan (the province’s one 
industry of any importance), but it is a source of provincial dis- 
pleasure in Bengal that most of the money so earned has been 
utilized for the industrialization of West Pakistan. The west wing 
claims, on the contrary, that East Bengal has been granted its fair 
share of government funds but that through mismanagement and 
political corruption they have not been wisely used. ‘There is reason 
to believe that there is some truth in both these claims. Many of 
East Pakistan’s top administrative posts have been held by officials 
appointed from the west wing, another fact that Bengalis resent, 
together with the channelling of 58 per cent of the income into 
defence expenditure instead of into the industrial development that 
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could raise East Bengal’s living standards. United States aid to 
Pakistan has had a considerable impact upon her economy, despite 
some evidence of mismanagement and misappropriation. But 
thoughtful Pakistanis realize that such aid cannot continue indefi- 
nitely and are aware of the paradox that a primarily agricultural 
country should be obliged to import wheat and other foodstuffs 
from a country that is primarily industrial. Bengalis complain that 
West Pakistan receives disproportionate benefits from American 
aid. Under an International Co-operation Administration agree- 
ment signed in August 1958, the ratio of non-military dollar aid 
between the two regions is 17 to 5 in favour of West Pakistan. But 
most political observers are convinced that East Pakistan will not 
secede to India, as was once feared in the months immediately 
following Partition. Muslims in Bengal may chafe at rule from 
Karachi, but the thought of being governed from Calcutta is even 
more distasteful to them. 

Economically, Partition had a retarding influence upon both 
India and Pakistan, and particularly upon Pakistan. ‘The great in- 
dustrial and trading centres of the subcontinent, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Madras, all feil within Indian territory. India and Pakistan 
are natural mercantile partners but there has been a minimum of 
trade between them. India is a great potential market for East 
Pakistan’s raw jute. Similarly, East Pakistan desperately needs the 
consumer goods produced in India. Economic co-operation be- 
tween them would bring some mutual advantage, although Paki- 
stan would probably remain a backward supplier of raw materials 
to India’s industry. The current political antipathy and the long- 
standing religious conflict, as well as India’s currency devaluation 
in 1949, make economic co-operation unlikely at present. The 
Indian market is closed to Pakistan, and she in turn lacks the 
foreign exchange to purchase the goods that India produces. The 
established organization of exports and imports physically located 
in Calcutta had to be replaced by developing the ports of Chitta- 
gong and Khulna. 

Of the two wings of Pakistan, East Bengal is beset by some 
indigenous problems. Ninety-six per cent of its population of 
42 million is rural, and more than 80 per cent of its total labour 
force is employed in agriculture. East Bengali dependence upon 
agriculture has increased in the last twenty-five years, reflecting 
the slow rate of industrialization. Agricultural machinery is scarce, 
but its provision would result, in turn, in more widespread un- 
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employment, a problem which is already acute. The region’s eco- 
nomic difficulties arise from a shortage of raw materials, industry, 
and markets, combined with a population density of 777 persons 
per square mile, one of the highest in the world. Birth control is 
practically unknown to the villager and is considered contrary to 
Islamic custom. East Pakistan has a much higher acreage of cultiv- 
able land than the west wing, but the current yield of rice per acre 
only slightly exceeds the 1948 figure. Failure to increase agricul- 
tural output since Partition has led to many hardships for the 
cultivator, who lives on a small-margin subsistence economy, and 
for many Bengalis today life is economically harder than it was 
under British rule. 

In Bengal, under the British regime, the Hindu minority had 
dominated trade, industry, and landownership. Nearly all the 
Muslims gained their livelihood from the land, and when inde- 
pendence was achieved it became necessary to establish new in- 
dustries in the operation of which they were inexperienced. The 
prevalent and long-standing mode of land-tenure operated through 
the Hindu zamindari (revenue farmers) who paid taxes to the 
Government. By an Act of 1951 the new Pakistan Government 
acquired the zamindari’s holdings against compensation. The prob- 
lem of agricultural productivity remains a complex one, revolving 
around the provision of rural credit, improved farming methods, 
and the creation of non-agricultural employment opportunities. 
One factor that impedes the economic development of the pro- 
vince is the system of sub-division of the land. An inherited farm, 
divided among the cultivator’s sons, is broken up into uneconomic 
fragments, to the detriment of the living standards of the agri- 
cultural workers’ families. The establishment of an Agricultural 
Bank in 1957, instead of giving relief to the peasants, placed an 
additional burden on the public exchequer in the way of over- 
heads and duplication of expenditures. It also served to deprive 
the districts under its jurisdiction of participation in loans from the 
Agriculture Development Finance Corporation, and legal techni- 
calities resulted in half of the area of East Pakistan being excluded 
from the lending facilities of both institutions. In the west wing, 
many Pakistanis found work in the new industries that arose in 
Karachi and Lahore, but for the entire nation from 1947 onwards 
inflation brought great hardship. 

The inflation and underproduction which have plagued Pakistan 
are due to a number of causes. Deficit financing was permitted to 
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get out of control, and capital investment and production did not 
keep pace with it. The imposition of Government controls led to 
increasing regimentation of the economy and, with the interaction 
of supply and demand being denied its free play, confidence in the 
economy was shaken. Exports were subject to detailed restrictions 
and the controls imposed on commerce were such as to hamper 
economic growth. Hoarding, smuggling, currency violations, and 
the black market were rampant, and Government revenues were 
regularly defrauded. Foreign exchange holdings became exhausted 
and a breakdown of the entire monetary structure was imminent. 
Dr Wilhelm Vocke, a German economic expert who is consultant 
on fiscal policy to the new martial law regime, said in January of 
this year that the solution lay in increasing exports and production, 
both agricultural and industrial, and in reducing expenditure of 
foreign exchange. But these aims are easier to enunciate than to 
achieve. 

Another factor contributing to Pakistan’s economic distress is 
the lack of competent political leadership that might have made a 
genuine attack upon the problems of the nation. With the death 
of Mr Jinnah in September 1948 (he had personified Pakistan in 
the eyes of her people) and the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan 
in October 1951, the two most prominent Muslim leaders were 
lost, and no successor of comparable stature has emerged. After 
the first four years of political and economic stress, the end of the 
Korean war led to a fall in the prices of Pakistani jute and cotton 
on the world market and further foreign exchange difficulties re- 
sulted. The Government in office at the time (1953) was incapable 
of coping with the ensuing economic problems. 

The country’s political instability, which has militated against 
any long-term economic development plans, arises to a great ex- 
tent from the fact that at the time of independence Pakistan did 
not possess a trained and experienced cadre of civil servants who 
could be relied upon for integrity of administration, and she has 
also suffered from the absence of a well-developed party system. 
At the same time, the cost of civil administration in Pakistan has 
been exorbitantly high, apart from the large proportion of income 
spent on defence. Almost one-quarter of the national revenue has 
been used for civil administration. The Constitution was enacted 
only after eight years of national independence, and the traditions 
of Cabinet government did not have time to establish themselves. 
No Cabinet was able to rely on the full support of electorate, 
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legislature, or party. A Muslim middle class trained in parlia- 
mentary behavior did not exist to exert a stabilizing influence. 
Many evils also accrued from the continued postponement of na- 
tional elections. Originally scheduled to take place in the spring of 
1958, they were delayed until the following November, and again 
postponed until February of 1959, before martial law intervened in 
October 1958. The ostensible reason for the final postponement 
was that the November harvest season would render large-scale 
voting impracticable in the agricultural areas. Actually, many Paki- 
stanis strongly suspected that the real reason for the delay was the 
reluctance of the politicians to submit themselves to the verdict of 
the electorate. 

During the eleven years prior to the imposition of martial law 
the internal political situation became increasingly unstable, owing 
to the lack of party and Cabinet solidarity, provincial rivalries, and 
conflict between the political power of the central Government and 
that of the provinces. In addition, much confusion resulted from a 
division of power between the Prime Minister and the President; 
the political role of the Prime Minister was never adequately de- 
fined. Finally, widespread illiteracy among the people made them 
susceptible to demagoguery rather than to the calm consideration 
of national problems. 

Among all the political parties (Muslim League, Awami League, 
K.S.P., Republicans, and the left-wing National Awami Party) it 
was usually impossible to state with any certainty which one had a 
parliamentary majority. In any case, Pakistani majorities seldom 
lasted very long. Ineffective party combinations, the lack of any 
strong ideology, and provincial rivalries combined to render the 
internal situation increasingly unworkable. In June 1958, three 
East Pakistan Cabinets fell within one week. Following this, Presi- 
dential rule was imposed from Karachi for two months, but party 
wrangling at once flared up over the question of which party in 
the provincial legislature had a majority. The legislature met in 
September and immediately disbanded after physical fighting, as a 
result of which the Deputy Speaker later died. 

In the central (national) Government, the Muslim League had 
been in office for several years after 1947 without being able to 
solve any of the pressing national problems. Heavily defeated in 
provincial elections in 1954, it was succeeded by the ‘United 
Front’, but this opposition group was in no valid sense ‘united’, 
and there was no certainty as to which of its factions claimed the 
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allegiance of the various candidates for office. Together with dis- 
unity between parties, and between the provinces and the central 
Government, widespread corruption had reached such proportions 
as to have become recognized as almost a governmental way of life. 
Constitutional provisions were never fully enforced, and every 
office, including those of President, Premier, Cabinet, and pro- 
vincial governorships, rested only on a provisional foundation. ‘The 
President of Pakistan was constitutionally vested with formal ex- 
ecutive authority, and was expected to be above party considera- 
tions. But the fact that he was legally allowed to have more than 
one term of office made it more difficult to ensure that the Presi- 
dent should be, in fact, politically neutral. And Iskander Mirza did 
not have the temperament to remain neutral. By becoming actively 
involved in party disputes and manipulations, he helped to bring 
about the very instability which he condemned in his proclamation 
of martial law on 7 October 1958. It was widely believed that the 
Republican Party was formed in opposition to the Muslim League 
at'his instigation, and his usurpation of the authority of the then 
Prime Minister, Chaudhri Mohammed Ali, led to the Premier’s 
resignation in the autumn of 1956. A subsequent combination of 
Mirza and H. S. Suhrawardy, leader of the Awami League, proved 
very tenuous from the outset, as did an alliance between the Mus- 
lim League and the Republicans. 

A new Karachi Cabinet crisis and the stormy opening of the 
East Pakistan legislature ostensibly led President Mirza to abro- 
gate the Constitution and declare martial law. Some well-informed 
observers have noted that the coup, admittedly planned at least six 
weeks prior to 7 October, was due to Mirza’s fear that his enemies 
were planning to impeach him. But there was also a rising left- 
wing influence, particularly in East Pakistan, as a result of the 
policy of the Awami League government, and Hindus were al- 
legedly being favoured in the province. These factors could not 
be ignored. Within less than three weeks, the Army officers ruled 
that, as a man too close to the former corruption and party conflicts, 
Mirza would have to go. Miss Fatima Jinnah declared on 28 Octo- 
ber, that his exit had brought a sense of relief to Pakistanis, and that 
while in office he had failed to solve any of the national problems. 

Political observers in Pakistan had believed for several months 
that the Army would eventually have to assume power. It was the 
one element not affected by the prevalent corruption. The new 
Cabinet appointed in October includes Army officers, a former 
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Ambassador, and a university Vice-Chancellor. It is still too early 
to forecast any long-term future trends. In some respects the new 
regime of General Ayub Khan represents a return to the solidarity 
of British rule, under a man trained in England by the British 
Army. There is so far no proof that corruption and currency viola- 
tions have been suppressed, but their incidence has been appreci- 
ably reduced. The administration has made proposals for needed 
reforms in education, health, welfare, refugee rehabilitation, and 
land reform, and planning commissions have been set up in all 
these fields. At the end of January General Khan announced signi- 
ficant land reforms designed to eradicate feudalism in West Paki- 
stan. His action evoked favourable comment even in India. 

A new foreign trade policy announced in January tends to favour 
private enterprise, but had a mixed reception from Pakistani Cham- 
bers of Commerce as being likely to create a monopolistic control 
by a few exporters over the entire foreign trade of the country. The 
legal situation under martial law contains several ambiguities. The 
original military courts have been disbanded; the civil judiciary 
maintains its independence, but the courts do not enjoy jurisdic- 
tion over martial law regulations, in the sense that they have no 
power to challenge their authority. Although the Constitution has 
been abrogated, the civil courts are still dispensing justice accord- 
ing to the old law. General Khan has declared that his country will 
continue to live by the rule of law and that he is anxious for a new 
Constitution. He has disclaimed love of power for its own sake, 
and his public utterances and calls for disinterested patriotism carry 
an apparent air of conviction. 

The military coup was unusual in that it was a peaceful revolu- 
tion in which no blood was shed, and it called forth an almost 
jubilant public response. General Khan has been described, both 
by Pakistanis and by former British government officials, as a 
genuine patriot and man of action who combines idealism with 
intelligence in the service of his country. Both qualities will be re- 
quired in high degree if its internal problems are to be solved. 

The overthrow of a Government and the abrogation of even an 
unworkable Constitution cannot be lightly disregarded. Military 
rulers do not abdicate their power easily, but if the new regime can 
ultimately establish democratic institutions on a firmer basis, the 
transfer of power of October 1958 may contain significant implica- 
tions for other underdeveloped countries in Asia. 


J. E. O. 
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